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PART Il. | WATCH MYSELF GO BY—(Concluded) 


4. DECISIVE, YEARS 


The period-during which I’ reached definite 
conclusions concerning the social and moral 
importance of the Church opened with the 
bigamous marriage of my mother in 1897 and 
ended with the death of my grandmother in 
1900: “Events,” once wrote Dyer D. Lum, the 
American Individualist Anarchist, “are the 
true schoolmasters”. Events were my. school- 
masters, These’ two events transformed me 
from the'schoolboy to’ the youth of thought- 
ful and independent mind: To understand 
what the changed circumstance of my 
mother’s: marriage, and my grandmother's 
death meant to my development, it is 
necessary to vision’ my home as it was prior 
to the first event and! to depict.the years of 
transition. 

My’ memory: is vague: regarding: the: years 
before 1893: That. my mother and’ grand- 
parents were good to me is clear. I had a 
sense of happiness and security which, had 
it not. been so, would have been impossible. 
I can. recall being taken yearly from: 1893 to 
1897 by my: mother to “Our Boys” clothing 
store at King’s Cross and being bought a'com- 
plete outfit. Usually it was what is called a 
Norfolk suit which I liked’ very much and is, 
roughly, the type of suit I wear still. In 1898, 
she’ managed: to’ do this’ for the last time. 
Jokingly, my mother said she must get every- 
thing necessary to make me’ feel “a young 
toff”. Then, in 1899, she took me to a “misfit” 
shop’ in Clerkenwell: After that, the yearly 
suits ended. Grandmother took on the out- 
fitting and’ in’ 1900;.just before her death; she 
bought me another Norfolk suit. Her idea 
was to’ replace the loss of my mother’s 
attention: to’me and'also from sympathy with 
my mother. This desire she was fated not to 
realise. 

After my grandmother’s death I began to 
buy my own “misfits”. Only my purchasing 
became irregular. The annual outfitting had 
always taken: place about Christmas but for- 
tunately for me, and I believe for her own 
sense of great happiness, my grandmother 
had not waited’ till Christmas’ time: Grand- 
father was no'good at buying clothes. Food; 
yes!. Clothes, no! He had’ no interest in 
ther. 


As I write I think of my grandfather’s good, 
clear handwriting. Apart from what he 
termed:his “copperplate” writing, his ordinary 
writing was excellent. He was jealous of the 
education of his daughters and weekly:he paid 
out a small sum for the schooling of each. 
My youngest aunt, a handsome, well-built 
young lady, would not go to’school. It was a 
family joke, how, whenever school was 
mentioned, she came out in spots. Later, 
when'it was suggested that she should start.to 
work, the same thing. happened. She was 
about eleven’ years older than I was but she 
could neither read nor write: Strangely 
enough,. she was the only: one of the four 
sisters: who’ made a’ successful marriage. 
Married, she broke with her family com- 
pletely. Which was not to her credit for her 
parents had taken every care’of her. Only 
once did she request instruction in writing. 
She asked me'to teach-her to write her name. 
This was for the sole purpose’ of signing the 
marriage. certificate! 

My grandfather was a man of powerful 
build: He worked hard at his bookbinding but 
he: had realised that his wages from that 
source could not keep: his family. Conse- 
quently he became an agent, in his spare 
time, for a then much-advertised ointment 
—Homocea. I remember well its slogan: 
Homocea touches the'spot!’ In this work, my 
grandfather was quite successful and. he 
despatched: daily'a large number of packages. 
From. the money that he earned;}.a small sum 
was taken for books and snuff. The rest’ went 
into the house. His agency for Homocea 
certainly helped’ to’ keep the home fires 
burning. : 

In addition’ to his work’ arid his agency, he 
was, also} the’ honorary brarich secretary ofi 
his trade union for a number of years. 

My grandmother was also: engaged’ in the 
book-binding’ trade.. My grandfather’s firm 
supplied her with a machine for putting on 
a part of the headbanditg, to’ work at home. 
He brought the work to her and when it was 
done, took it-back. At this she worked hard 
in the: evenings. Grandfather collected her 
pay and faithfully brought it home to her. 
He was most scrupulous in. this matter, 
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The cultural influence of my grandfather 
was strengthened, although neither they nor 
I realised the fact at the time, by the attitude 
towards me of two teachers at the Hugh 
Myddleton School. 

I have referred to my interest in mathe- 
matics and that interest explains much of my 
subsequent mental progress. . Certainly, it 
stimulated my love for truth. In my last year 
at school I was in a mixed class, boys and 
girls, totalling only fifteen. This was very 
different from some of the overcrowded ones 
in which I had previously found myself, either 
keeping back scholars quicker at learning 
than I was, or being kept back by boys of 
slower learning. Equally bad either way. 

The mixed class was for mathematics and 
was taken by a Mr. Griffiths, a small man with 
a beard. He taught with great earnestness, 
simplicity and assurance. With the pupils, 
he was a patient, careful and kindly man. 
Each point was explained clearly and dis- 
tinctly. It was a joy to be in his class and I 
feel that his patience and teaching helped me 
in no small measure. 

Another teacher who, I feel, helped me a 
great deal, was the man who _ taught 
Chemistry. Although English-born, he was of 
German extraction. Both he and his wife 
had a sincere friendship for me. I went to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Hietifutz on Friday 
evenings and Saturday afternoons. This was 
in Champion Grove, somewhere off Denmark 
Hill. These visits were not for formal in- 
struction but were more in the nature of 
chatty discussions and they proved of real 
value. 

Despite his English birth, Mr. Hietifutz was 
a German patriot. To him, England was an 
alien land. This sense of belonging elsewhere 
made him almost Pacifist in his outlook. His 
first love was the Germany of his parents. 
His second England, the land where he lived. 
I do not suppose he was ever aware of his 
influence upon me in the direction of Pacifism 
but I believe he helped to strengthen my 
feeling against militarism. Many the time, 
after I left school, did I ponder over these 
talks I had had at the home of this teacher. 
I came to understand that his Pacifism was a 
sort of inverted patriotism. This was a real 
lesson in considering not only the truth of 
what a person said, but the motive of his 
saying it. This was a most valuable intro- 
duction to motive analysis. The boyhood 
“Why?” was the beginning of maturity. The 
student was evolving into the would-be 


teacher. Soon, I was to become a Boy 


Preacher. fj 

Boyhood was not all study. I had my light 
relief. Yearly, my mother and my grand- 
parents took me to a pantomime at Christmas 
time at the old Surrey Theatre. At this 
theatre, the main attraction as Widow 
Twankey, or some other such character, was 
George Conquest. This was the father. The 
son, also George Conquest, followed in his 
father’s footsteps but he never attained the 
position enjoyed by his father. To me these 
pantomimes were the height of pleasure. 
With my stepfather another member was 
added to our party in the years 1897 and 1898. 
Our enjoyment was wholehearted. My desire 
to study in no way prevented my very keen 
happiness in outings such as this. 

Study was important, however, and I sat 
for a scholarship and passed the preliminary 
examination. I never went up for the final 
examination. During the interval, I-had read 
a book by Peacock, lent by my grandfather, 
that, in the form of a novel, completely “de- 
bunked” examination. Also with my grand- 
father, there had been long talks on what I 
intended to do should I pass the final exam- 
ination. Success, he said, was the gateway to 
professionalism. Did I want that? No, that 
was not the path I saw ahead of me. My 
grandfather’s talks completed the disillusion 
begun by Peacock’s book. I determined not 
to follow the path of professionalism. 

I have never been able to understand the 
attraction my stepfather must have had for 
my mother. Although he worked in a ware- 
house in the umbrella business, my mother 
did not meet him through her work. The 
meeting was accidental. This strange romance 
began on a bus. George Stray was the son of 
a master plumber and his home was in Hill 
Street, Peckham. This was a long way from 
his work in the heart of London and, as the 
friendship between him and my mother grew, 
she proposed that he should become a “lodger” 
in her home. My grandparents were not 
taken with this suggestion but in the end, 
they consented. The friendship turned to 
courtship and from that to “marriage”. 

My mother’s arguments with her parents 
on this proposed “marriage” had a peculiar 
insincerity. She contended that, as my father 
was still living, she could not marry in church. 
The second marriage would not be a sacra- 
ment in the sight of God. It could only be a 
contract. She could not possibly live with my 
step-father without “marrying” him. Her 
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legal husband, my father, had deserted her 
since before my birth. Seven years had 
passed since that time, therefore she was free 
to marry. Very often, an argument such as 
this is advanced by the poor to justify their 
acts, but it is all nonsense legally. 

Actually, my mother’s actions proved that 
she did not believe the stuff and nonsense she 
had urged to my grandparents. The bigamous 
marriage certificate, in which she falsified 
her maiden name,* wipes out of existence 
both me and her own father. She knew she 
was wrong. But the desire she had for my 
step-father had taken complete possession of 
her honesty of mind. 

My grandfather made no fuss once her 
course of action had been determined. He 
was opposed to it. Both her parents said so 
simvly and directly. For them, that was the 
end of the argument. She did what she 
wanted. And, of course, her action made a 
great change to my life. 

Down to the year 1897, she had been a 
devoted mother. She remained a good mother 


*See Number One, page 23 


but it was casually so. My grandmother took 
her place. Now my mother’s devotion was for 
her husband and, as they were born, my half- 
brothers. Her time and care were now given 
to them. 

Since the day he met her, my ‘stepfather 
had always been thoroughly honest with her. 
Whatever his faults and despite his ignor- 
ance, to her he was always truthful. She knew 
he drank—mainly on Saturday afternoons. 
He liked the company of barmaids. Horror of 
horrors, so far as my grandfather was con- 
cerned, he was in the Volunteers! 

There would be Saturdays when he was to 
be seen marching through the street, parad- 
ing bravely in his volunteer uniform with 
such a military air. Away my mother would 
go to see the show and cheer and wave. Her 
cheers were for him. He was all she saw in 
that gaudy display. Standing 5 foot 11 inches, 
Private G. D. Stray, with his pointed well- 
waxed moustache, filled her horizon. I could 
never understand why, if my mother had to 
commit bigamy, she selected such a dull and 
unimaginative person for her partner in 
crime! 


5. ANGLICAN COMMUNION 


I love the Church of England, 
I love its holy hush; 

I love to kneel before my God 
On cushions of red plush. 


In my youth I recited these lines quite a 
lot. Iam afraid that I am not original in my 
recitations. A jingle of some kind comes into 
my head from my reading—sometimes it is 
true poetry; at other times, senseless doggerel 
—and for a while I repeat it again and again 
to the annoyance of my associates. Of course, 
they protest. Then, out of deference to their 
feelings, the recitation is dropped. Un- 
fortunately, some other rhyme comes to mind, 
and they are bored with a new quotation, 
which is meant really for myself, and not for 
their hearing at all. Only one cannot talk to 
one’s self in company without being overheard 
by the company. It is a bad habit. I make 
no apology for it. Recitine to myself. and 
thinking aloud. have been characteristics of 
mine since boyhood. Most times. the recita- 
tion was not quite perfect. This still happens. 


- My mind does not express itself easily in 


—Anon. 


memory tests. It has to assimilate and to 
digest. Whatever I was destined for by 
nature, if I was intended to be anything at 
all, it was not to be a parrot. Ican speak. I 
can think. I cannot recite. Many of those 
with whom I was associated in my youth 
have succeeded in the world because they 
knew alwavs the exact moment when to say: 
“Pretty Polly”! That has been their one 
great accomplishment, an open. sesame to 
fame and wealth. I could never say “Pretty 
Polly”. I had to be my own man—and a 
failure! 

I came across this Church of England jingle 
when I was fairly young. It stuck in my mind 
because it was false to my thought. I did not 
love the Church of England. I was interested 
in it. Many of its priests and their writings 
intrigued me. 

I did not like its holy hush because I never 
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demember :being awed .by ‘the unknown. To 
“my mind, as far back :as I can think, this 
‘seemed to be-like being afraidiof ithe dark. I 
thought:it was ‘foolish :to:be‘afraid of the dark. 
If one was in the dark, and if light was un- 
‘obtainable, it was. dark and that was the end 
of it. The dark did not call for a song and 
-certainly ‘the awe did not -require expression 
iin reverence. How could one reverence the 
dark? It was ‘like glorifying ignorance. 

No! I did not-like the holy-hush. Actually, 
Idid not like-hush at.all, holy or unholy. 

I did not love to kneel before-my.God, for 
a did not Jike to kneel at all. In my most 
-orthodox boyhood, .even when I was :auite a 
minor, I did not desire to kneel. At:Church, 
iL often sat forward but did not’kneel. On 
other occasions, I did-kneel partly, and cer- 
tainly, to my shame, made .a pretence of 
kneeling. ‘This conduct meant war within 
myself. I felt that we ought not to kneel. 
Reverence. expressed in kneeling, never was 
amy attitude of mind. 

-The cushions were a feature of the churches 
I attended during .my youth. ‘Those at St. 
Anne’s & St. Agnes’ were elegant. It was a 
suggestion of luxury that seemed out of place. 

For these reasons the verse stayed in my 
memory. I recall the story that explained 
the rhyme. A small girl. reared in .a very 
severe nonconformist region of the United 
States, had been visiting relatives in London. 
These relatives were Church of England and 
she was taken to Church in a very fashionable 
quarter of London. In due course. the child 
returned to her home in the backwoods of 
America. Her mother was eager to know 
what her daughter had thought of the fine 
churches in London. These lines were her 
repiv. 

Whenever I recall mv young days in the 
Anglican Communion, this rhyme jumps into 
mv mind. 


a 


with it, the place covered .so much .ground 


‘that it was like a small village, a complete 
district in ‘itself. 


Lilast saw St. Anne’s ‘& St. Agnes’ ‘the year 
before the outbreak of the anti-Hitler war 
and I was struck by its.situation. It seemed 
even more lost:than it-did‘in the days-when I 


attended it ‘twice every Sunday in the years 


long ago. 
My.grandfather’s pleasure ‘in -‘my assenting 


to‘his wishes was partly because he had been 


reared‘in the neighbourhood. Then-the district 
eonsisted of dark lanes and narrow streets. 
For.almost fifty years he had-been a member 
of this one church. I could understand ‘the 
pleasure he felt as I‘accompanied him to ‘the 
‘morning service and then to evensong. It 


dinked him with his childhood. Together we 


would stroll. the elderly man and the boy, 
sometimes talking, sometimes -silent, -but 
always with a sense of companionship and 
mutual fondness. 

When I first attended St. Anne’s & St, Agnes’ 
church, 'the rector was the Rev. Prebendarv 
Jos*ph Reynolds, M.A But soon after,.he.died 
and was succeeded by the ‘Rev. Septimus Buss, 
LL.D. Under this rector I was confirmed and 
admitted to the partaking of Holy Commun- 
ion. Strangely enough, Buss was related to 


ithe Rev. Charles Voysey, who was to convert 


me to anti-Christian Theism, and incidentallv 
convince me that Holy Communion was not 
holv and was not Communion. My grand- 
father had ‘his own opinion on this matter. 
In.some ways.he was a strange man, who was 
alwavs one jumv ahead of me in my mental 
development. Up to a point he was secretive 
—then suddenly he would expand. In this 
wav, she developed -my knowledge .of religion 
and ,vhilosoohy and at the same time she 
certainly furthered my heresies of outlook. 

He reioiced in my departures from ortho- 
doxy. Often J felt that -he was chuckling 
to himself at ithe range of my thoughts. In 
whatever direction I inclined, -he warned ‘me 
always that I-had not-reached the fyll logic 
of that thought, and must go still further. 
While he was thus encouraging me to heresy, 
he attended. most faithfully, and always ‘to 
time, the Church of St. Anne & St, Agnes, 
every Sunday, morning .and evening. As I 
looked at him. all ready to set out—his care- 
fully brushed high ‘hat set firmly on his head, 
his starched white dickie gleaming between 
the lanels of his iacket, his general appe>r- 
ance so sedate.and respectable—t often smiled 
at the memory of some jprevious discussion 
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we had had. From his style as he walked to 
church, one would never have suspected that 
the least glimmer of doubt ever crossed his 
mind. 

But on his return home after morning 
service! Off would come the high hat! The 
dickie and the tie got crumpled in his haste 
to tear them loose. Flinging these badges of 
respectability from him, he would invariably 
exclaim: “Thank God, that’s over!” Then on 
would go his “choker” as the family called his 
scarf, an old cap replaced the high hat, and 
so dressed he set out on his usual walk round 
Saffron Hill till dinner time. Sitting down to 
the dinner, the preparation of which had 
made it impossible for my grandmother to go 
to church, we would all remain silent and 
wait for his remark: “This is the finest dinner 
I've ever tasted!” The dinner, by his way of 
it, was better each Sunday. But one Sunday 
as we sat waiting for his approval before 
beginning on the silverside of beef put on the 
table proudly by my grandmother, his ex- 
clamation was somewhat changed. Taking his 
first mouthful, he beamed: “This is the finest 
dinner I’ve ever tasted!” Then: “Good God, 
Em! The meat’s bad!” And so it was. Next 
Sunday that was forgotten and the Sunday 
dinner once more became “‘the finest dinner”. 

During the afternoon his pleasure was to 
read aloud to the family. This was usually 
some classic, often a work of Dickens whose 
writings he loved. Sometimes it was one of 
Thackeray’s, whom he admired greatly. He 
preferred Dickens for his low life presenta- 
tions but he was amused by Thackeray’s 
accounts of high life humbug and romance. 
The sins of the poor, as well as their virtues, 
gave enjoyment to my grandfather. And then 
he knew and loved the London that Dickens 
portrayed. A London that is now no more. 

So the afternoons would pass. Every now 
and then, my grandfather would pause in his 
reading. Addressing himself to my grand- 
mother who was quietly dozing in her arm- 
chair, he would say: “Em dear, did you hear 
that?” The pause in the soothing reading 
would waken her. Her eyes would open long 
enough to reply: “Yes Charles dear, Every 
word.” Her eyes would close once more and 
he resumed his reading but both Charles and 
Em knew that his reading was to Em but a 
lullaby—without which she would not have 
slept. 

Too soon the pleasant afternoon was gone 
and again came the preparation for church. 

Mr. Buss was a very old man and the services 


he conducted commanded only a small 
attendance. Nevertheless he aided me very 
much. Looking back to these services, I recall 
the famous Laracor sermons of Dean Swift. 
On more than a few occasions, only the sexton 
was present. Swift changed the service to 
suit the audience and would solemnly recite: 
“Dearly beloved brother, the Scripture 
moveth us”, etc. “Brother” replaced the 
“brethren” in the official Church service. I 
believe that, unconsciously, and despite his 
terrible orthodoxy, Mr. Buss assisted my 
mental growth so much, that it was just as if 
the service was being conducted solely to 
make me think. I was the “dearly beloved 
brother”! I could never understand the 
“brethren” of the Anglican Communion who 
merely took the service as part of the run 
of life. To me, each service was a lesson. 
They were concerned with worship. I was 
anxious to understand and to learn. 

Many of my grandfather’s relatives were 
in Holy Orders, as the Church says. He him- 
self was partly Jewish. On his mother’s side, 
there were a few rabbis in the family. On 
his father’s side, they were Anglican com- 
municants. However, this division was not 
clear cut for on his mother’s side he had a 
cousin named Hart with whom I was intimate. 
At one time, as I remember it, Hart was con- 
verted at a Lamb and Flag Mission. What a 
dreadful name! As a result, he was sent to 
Cambridge University where he _ scraped 
through his examinations without displaying 
too much brilliance. But that did not prevent 
him becoming a very popular preacher. As a 
curate at Holloway, he became all the rage. 
He was very High Church and, in everything 
but avowed allegiance, a member of the 
Church of Rome. In due course he became 
Vicar of Deptford and as such was most com- 
fortably placed. I fell foul of him over a total 
abstinence meeting at which he was to be the 
main speaker. Before leaving for the meeting, 
great was my astonishment to see him pour- 
ing out for himself a glass of whisky. And, 
although I was quite young, inviting me to 
have a drink also. I viewed the man as a 
hypocrite and told him so. 

Hart was looked upon as an example, in the 
matter of success, by most members of the 
family. A family conclave decided to make 
various sacrifices in order to send me to a 
university with the aim of my becoming a 
Priest of the Church. This dream was not to 
be realised. 

My tendency to think, in the sense of 
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challenging theological tenets and advancing 
philosophical conclusions, was not to blame. 
It was the narrowness of the Church outlook 
of the time. I associated with nonconformists 
and I believed that a nonconformist minister 
had as much right to the title of “reverend” 
as a priest of the Church of England—or of 
Rome, for that matter. I could not conceive 
of God as exclusively a member of the Church 
of England. Also I was beginning to feel the 
desire to preach. I did not want merely to 
talk about total abstinence and non-smoking. 
I wanted to preach. The story of the boy, 
Jesus, in the Temple had seizea hold of my 
imagination. The Anglican Communion did 
not hold with Boy Preachers. The preacher, 
according to its members, had to be trained, 
pass absurd examinations on certain subjects, 
answer laid-down questions on theology 
in a fixed and unoriginal form, and worst of 
all, the applicant must have reached the age 
of twenty-three, before he could graduate 
into the priesthood. It seemed to me that 
Jesus would have got nowhere if he had 
had to serve his apprenticeship in this way. 
So I disappointed my relatives and toyed 
with the idea of Boy Preaching. In this 
matter I was in advance of the clerics of 
my youth. 

Few Anglican clerics today would defend 
the narrowness which tended to render con- 
tinued Anglican Communion impossible for 
me shortly after my confirmation. This 
heresy of tolerance and wide communion was 
my first crime as an Anglican. My crime was 
a real belief in Protestantism. This led to 
unforgivable associations. I mixed with 
persons who called themselves Christians first, 
and secondly, Baptists, Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and such like. 
Later, of course, I came to despise the 
narrowness of even these Nonconformists. 
They, on their part, insisted that a Unitarian 
could not be a Christian. Actually, I consider 
the Unitarian to be a sounder Christian than 
any of the Trinitarians. That, however, was 
a later development. 

I attended the Wednesday noonday services 
conducted by Mr. Buss at St. Anne’s & St. 
Agnes’ after I had long ceased attending on 
Sunday. As late as 1902, I still went to them 


so 


and a series of lectures delivered by Mr. Buss 
on “The Religions of the World” made a 
strong impression on me. 

Stating ne position as regards the Anglican 
Church down to 1900, I would say that I felt 
little objection to the Church service. It did 
represent some communion of fellowship in 
the presence of the Unknown. That was good. 
It could give grace and spiritual strength to 
the individual. 1 was doubtful as to the 
urgency or the necessity of many of the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies. I had no taste for 
fixed collects, prayers, Or order of services. 
To my mind, they had no special bearing on 
religion and were too often solemn in appear- 
ance only. They were a ritual that did not 
spring from the emotions. They were a mere 
recital that could never blossom into an 
anthem of the soul. 

Long faces, and nobly sad hearts, never go 
well together. In time, I was to learn that 
this was as true of nonconformists as of the 
State Church worshippers. The static and 
regulated prayers of the Church Established 
do not help matters. Hypocrisy, like any 
other sin, is not exorcised by ritual. Quite 
early during my attendance at St. Anne’s & 
St. Agnes’, I realised that the Church was not 
the place where men and women assembled 
in entire forgetfulness of themselves, to 
worship at the sacred altar of Truth. They 
went to Church as a prelude to gathering to 
gossip outside, to parade themselves in their 
Sunday best with the purpose of impressing 
their neighbours. Their failure to be sincere 
I attributed to man’s hypocritical heart, to a 
sort of double-dose of original sin. I do not 
think now that such an explanation relieves 
God of the responsibility for this parade of 
vice—for hypocrisy is vice—if God exists, as 
the theologians aver. I did not consider that 
the respectable fashion of conventional 
assembly was due to the influence and organ- 
isation of the Church. I still had to get down 
to the economics of the business. 

Gradually, I came to understand that the 
Church was not the fount of wisdom though 
I endeavoured to cling to it as an avenue 
to knowledge. Alas! Even here the Church 
proved useless and this despite the many 
great scholars it has produced. 
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6. MY GRANDFATHER’S INFLUENCE 


Although my grandfather tended to belittle 
the importance of examinations as an evi- 
dence of knowledge, it must not be concluded 
that he was opposed to study. I know and 
have known men with all manner of scholastic 
degrees; but I have never met a man who 
loved learning more than did my grandfather. 
He believed in scholarship, but he scorned to 
accept conventional standards or approaches. 
All his outward conformities were thrown 
aside for the false pretences they were when 
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an actual problem of scholarship and under- 
standing arose. He ranked wisdom higher 
than mere knowledge. 

His influence on my development falls into 
three distinct periods. The first was whilst I 
was at school and before the death of my 
grandmother. The Boer War started towards 
the end of that period ard here I was linked 
to my grandfather by his active opposition to 


that war. Without pause, this influence went 
on to a later period and gave me anti- 
militarist thought and understanding. This 
was a most interesting stage of mental 
evolution for I concerned myself, not only 
with war, but the conduct of war, the position 
of Buller, Roberts, and Kitchener. Next came 
the Boy Preacher period, when I took issue 
with the Church of England over the rights 
of Nonconformists. My grandfather favoured 
my schism. At that time, the views I held 
were in disfavour with the learned divines of 
the Established Church for they were com- 
pletely opposed to any suggestion that the 
Nonconformists had any rights. Today, my 
point of view of 1902, is the accepted view of 
most Episcopalian ecclesiastics. Fifty years 
later! Then, I was dismissed contemptuously 
as an ignorant boy. 

As a Boy Preacher, my activities did not find 
my grandfather much interested. From the 
moment when I declared myself a Theist, how- 
ever, he became my guide, philosopher, and 
friend. He remained so till the end of his days. 

To a great extent, the story of my early life 
is also the story of my grandfather. Any- 
thing that I may have achieved, and much of 
the activity I have engaged in, would have 
been impossible but for his help and loyalty, 
his great devotion. Apart from the desire to 
do him honour, factual truth requires that I 
should record the part he played in my 
evolution. 

Always as I remember, my grandfather’s 
pleasure was to rise in the morning and get 
breakfast for his family. This consisted of 
his wife; his youngest daughter, Charlotte; my 
mother, until her second marriage; myself; 
and lastly, himself. On Sunday, with all the 
family together, breakfast was a hearty meal. 

During the week, in order to do the tasks, 
upon which he insisted, he would rise at six. 
From then till 8.30 when he went to work, he 
would do all kinds of jobs in the home, some- 
times going out for a few household messages. 
Assured that he had done all that was helpful, 
and content that all was well, we would leave, 
he to work across the street and I to school. 

I, too, rose at six in the morning. But there 
were no household tasks for me. From six 
till eight-thirty I would study. My grand- 
father would not hear of my doing any 
errands. If he heard my grandmother ask me 
to get something or go somewhere, he would 
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say: “No! Let the boy study. I'll go.” I 
would see him collecting my boots and set 
about cleaning them. When I protested, he 
would say: “Never mind, Dady. You must 
study. One day, I’ll be under the sod. You'll 
be growing old. There will be other young 
children anxious to study. Help them if you 
want to remember me.” 

After my refusal to go to church any more, 
he took me aside and explained that church- 
going was not the most important thing. 
Then the matter was dismissed until I became 
a Boy Preacher. During this activity of mine, 
he introduced me to the sermons of Dr. A. W. 
Momerie, who was the morning preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital, from 1884 to 1896. 
Because of his broad views on religion, Dr. 
Momerie was dismissed or forced to resign. 
In Momerie’s sermons I found much food for 
thought and I believe their effect on my mind 
was quite important. 

All my adult life I have been intensely in- 
terested in the question of India. Here, again, 
the responsibility for the awakening of this 
interest was my grandfather’s. He was an 
admirer of W. E. Gladstone and although my 
grandfather’s radicalism went beyond that of 
Gladstone, he had a large portrait of him 
hanging on the front-room wall. To take an 
example: Gladstone believed in Home Rule 
for Ireland. My grandfather believed in an 
Irish Republic. His opposition to the Irish 
persecutions, the State Church, and the rule 
of Dublin Castle. was very strong. 

When Charles Bradlaugh made his stand at 
Northampton. my grandfather was one of his 
supporters. Bradlaugh was elected first in 
1880 but was not allowed to take his seat till 
1886, the year when I was born. 

The friendship my grandfather had for the 
Indian cause, resulted in his support of an 
Indian candidate in Central Finchley. He 
was one of the nominators of Dabhabai 
Naorji who was returned as the Member of 


‘Parliament in that election. Dabhabai Naorji, 


who lived to be a very old man, was MLP. for 
Central Finchley from 1892 to 1895. He was 
the first Indian to be elected to the British 
Parliament. 

On any subject in which I am interested I 
can trace my grandfather’s influence. He 
evinced strong opposition to any suggestion of 
racialism. In the many quarrels that occurred 
in Clerkenwell over the treatment of the 
immigrant Italians, he always took his stand 
by the Italians. ; 

Here then was a record of heretical influ- 


ence in the direction of free inquiry in the 
matter of religion, opposition to war, living 
interest in India, and internationalism of 
look. 

ee point of time, my grandfather's attitude 
towards the Boer War, and its moulding of 
my thought comes first. 

My Grandfather bitterly denounced the 
Boer War of 1899-1902. He opposed the J ingoes 
relentlessly and proudly accepted the title of 


Sa 
10 
ia 


OOM PAUL KRUGER 
October 10, 1825-July 14, 1904 


Porcrait taken December, 1900. Exhibited 
by the author at Pro-Boer Meetings in 
London, 1901, 
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Pro-Boer. I attended meeting after meeting 
with him, held in opposition to the war. I 
was then thirteen. Under his persuasion, I 
studied war thoroughly. In our discussions 
on war he was most anxious that I should 
make it a principle to oppose war always. He 
spoke of the battle-line of history and what 
it meant to humanity. In my own conduct I 
was inclined to pacifism before the Boer War 
was declared. Since then I have been a con- 
vinced Pacifist and Anti-Militarist. 

On the way to and from these meetings my 
grandfather explained that, as a young man, 


he had discovered that he was opposed to the 
Crimea War. He ‘regarded the Boer War as 
an act of invasion on the part of the British. 
It was an Uitlanders’ conspiracy. 

At these meetings held in London, I ex- 
hibited a portrait of President Kruger—‘Oom 
Paul”. This was in 1901. This portrait was 
photographed for wide distribution on Dec2m- 
ber 7, 1900. Kruger went into exile and died 


‘at Clarens, Switzerland, on July 14, 1904. 


The exhibition and circulation of Kruger’s 
picture in London was regarded as “queer 
behaviour”! 


‘7. WOMAN’S RIGHTS’ AFTERMATH 


I had one row with my stepfather shortly 
after his marriage to my mother. Although 
he knew that the marriage was bigamous, he 
took it very seriously as regards the alleged 
rights of the husband. Had he been married 
legally twenty times over, his Victorian ideas 
still would have been absurd. He knew 
nothing of Mr. Barrett of Wimpole Street and 
he was not much good as a bread-winner. 
But his attitude over certain things resembled 
strongly that of Mr. Barrett. After the 
marriage, despite the cares of domestic life, 
mv mother continued her work. 

In an attempt to play his part, my step- 
father tried to give up drinking and sometimes 
would be completely sober on Saturday. He 
had no capacity for thinking but he en- 
deavoured to be what he considered was a 
decent sort. On every day of the week with 
the exception of Saturday, he was sober and 
sociable. Saturday was the day of doubt. 
On his good Saturdays, home life was pleas- 
ant and friendly and I can recall some of 
the happy times I enjoyed with him in the 
company of my mother and grandparents. 
He and my grandfather would go walking. 
What they talked about I cannot imagine for 
I know of no interest they had in common. 
Yet they seemed to get along fairly well when 
together. 

The row between him and myself arose 
over my mother receiving letters addressed 
to her alone. She could not have got many 
for her contacts outside the home were few 
and she did not write much in reply to any 
letter. One Saturday, he insisted on opening 
a letter addressed to my mother while I was 
there. He maintained that it was from some 


other man despite the fact tnat he should 
have recognised the handwriting as that of 
my mother’s sister, Beatty. When I saw him 
calmly open my mother’s letter I was furious. 
She, partly annoyed, was prepared to give 
way to this masculine impertinence. I was 
not. Young as I was, it seemed to me that 
this ridiculous invasion had to be challenged. 
So I challenged it. I told him that he had no 
right to interfere with any letter addressed to 
my mother, and if he persisted in opening her 
letters, I would make a point of collecting his 
letters as they arrived, and of opening them. 
I stated I would read them before I passed 
them over to him. If I did not like the con- 
tents of any such letter, I would destroy it, 
or else keep it to read to my mother. Then 
the fat was in the fire! He called me some 
pretty bad names. He threatened to throw me 
out of the house. This roused my mother in 
my defence. It was her home and my home 
also! He was infuriated by what she said and 
he started throwing whatever came to hand 
at me and, incidentally, at my mother. Next 
he vowed he would strike me. “You do that,” 
I said, “and I’ll raise such a scandal you'll be 
ashamed of yourself.” I reminded him that 
he should remember that, despite all his 
claims to a husband’s rights. which were no 
rights at all, he was not a husband for his 
marriage to my mother was not legal and that 
any husband’s rights were not his. This 
somewhat stumped him. My mother, taking 
advantage of the pause, threw a towel at him 
which fell over his face. This seemed to act 
as a damper for after a few more words, he 
quietened down. 

Later in the day, my grandparents called, 
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First my grandmother was taken aside by my 
stepfather but he came back from their talk 
looking discouraged for, as we learned after- 
wards; she gave him no sympathy. Then it 
was grandfather’s turn to be told. Again 
there was no sympathy. My grandfather 
supported me and further said that my mother 
would be better off to leave him and come 
back with them: All this disapproval over- 
whelmed my stepfather. He apologised to my 
mother and promised never to open her letters 
again. He did keep his word. Thus ended an 
episode that never ought to have occurred. 
For the others, the matter was finished. For 
me it was an event that gave rise to much 
thought. It developed in me a strong belief 
of the necessity to fight for woman’s 
rights. 

The defeat my stepfather had suffered from 
all sides resulted in good. He did not hold 
it against me and indeed his-manner to me 
was most friendly. He would insist upon my 
going with them when he and my mother went 
walking. His insistence in this direction led 
to a small folly, done with the intention of 
evoking my admiration. I appreciated his 
purpose but was not impressed by his act. I 
knew he wanted me to see that he was a real 
pal. He was, but his action to prove this was 
not one which moved me at all. He wrecked 
his life in conseauence. 

No one could have been more sober, more 
anxious to please than was my stepfather on 
this particular Saturday. At the junction of 
St. John’s Terrace, ovposite No. 10 where my 
mother and he lived, and St. John’s Street 
Road, was a post at the edge of the pave- 
ment. These used to be a feature of some 
roadways in years past though they are few 
enough nowadays being only placed in streets 
where no vehicular traffic is allowed. My 
stepfather started to make humorous com- 
ments on the time when, hopping along 
Farringdon Road, I had fallen down the chute 
of a bottle-manufacturer’s shop. The picture 
of my doing so must have struck some thought 
linking my clumsiness and lack of interest 
in games. of any kind with his physical 
prowess. He pointed to the post and said 
that though I could not vault over it he could. 
No sooner said than done. Once, twice, thrice; 
with the greatest of ease he vaulted over. 
At his fourth attempt he got over but on 
landing his foot slipped on some stones. His 
foot went under him and his fall fractured 
his thigh. ; 

In great pain, he was removed to hospital 


where he remained for almost four months. 
He lost his job. When he returned home, his 
efforts to find work in his trade proved fruit- 
less and he was compelled to take work as an 
odd-job man. In his out of work periods he 
found that his former mates would always 
be willing to treat him to a drink but not to 
a cup of tea or a meal when he met them on 
his way around. So he began to drink again. 
My mother had no sympathy with him, par- 
ticularly when he arrived home drunk. But 
I could understand and sympathise. Now his 
drinking got him into jail. He fell into debt. 
Finally, from fear of arrest, he ran away to 
Canada with a brother named Ben. Several 
months later my mother received a letter from 
Ben, enclosing a cutting from a local paper 
reporting the death of George Daniel Stray 
in an accident on the railroad near Calgary. 
That was all my mother ever heard. Thus 
she and I became the guardians, as it were, 
of the young family. My grandfather went 
to live with another daughter because, being 
widowed, she needed help. We agreed with 
him and, as this daughter’s home was nearer 
to his work than my mother’s, it did away 
with the long journeying to and fro. When 
he left, the home consisted of my mother, my 
three halfbrothers and myself. 

Years later, one of them having died in the 
First World War, my two remaining half- 
brothers emigrated to Canada. There they 
discovered that George Daniel Stray was not 
the man who had been killed on the railroad. 
My mother’s second husband had not died. 
My halfbrothers learned that until a few 
weeks previously, he had been very much alive. 
He had married a farmer’s widow in Canada, 
become himself a prosperous farmer and had 
created an entirely new family for himself. 

Thus my mother’s second “marriage” had 
not ended with death as she believed. It had 
ended as did her first—by the desertion of her 
partner. 

I do not remember just when my mother 
moved to 133 Goswell Road. It must nae been 
soon after the death of my grandmother for 
my grandfather came to live there also, Un- 
like the former home, it was a definite self- 
contained dwelling. whereas the other had 
been only a sub-let flat in a house. The house 
in Goswell Road backed on a shoe shop. One 
entrance was in Compton Buildings and the 
other through the shop—when the shop was 
Open. There was a huge basement to this 
house and this basement became the scene of 
my first publishing activity, In fact, it was 
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the first Bakunin Press. It was also the 
meeting place of the Communist Group I 
established in London in 1906. 

The house in Goswell Road was the scene 
of many adventures. It was the milestone in 
my transition from private to public life. 
From there, I set out to my first job and later 
started on what threatened to become a 
journalistic career. From there I made my 


acquaintance with Fleet Street. My Boy 
Preaching began from there. Theistic mis- 
sionary, Atheist, Socialist—my development 
in these directions took place while I lived in 
Goswell Road. At this address I passed from 
Social Democracy to Anarchism, lecturing 
and writing freely with the aim of developing 
thought and agitation. I also worked at a job 
to help support the home. 


8. THE BIBLE AND NICK CARTER 


My first job was as office boy in an insurance 
doctor’s office in Queen Victoria Street. This 
was a grand job for leisure for the doctor was 
seldom there. It was mostly used by the 
doctor’s father-in-law for some sort of invest- 
ment schemes. The doctor lived in Holland 
Park and through taking out all kinds of 
sporting equipment to his home I made the 
acquaintance of the district in which I after- 
wards lived for many years and where I 
conducted so much Socialist propaganda. 

I enjoyed my first job. Compelled to sit and 
do nothing from 10 a.m. till 5.30 p.m., I read. 
What did I read? The Bible which I studied 
very thoroughly indeed, marking the funda- 
mental difference between the Old and New 
Testaments. From this reading, I came to 
realise that the Old Testament was the 
literature of a race—its history, its songs, its 
hopes, fears and visions. The New Testament 
was the literature of a movement. Both were 
of unequal value. Because a movement pro- 
duces a literature, it does not follow that all 
that writing is of the same value or texture. 
Some may be inspired by genius. Some may 
be just plodding, utterly devoid of inspiration, 
but sincere and still the writing or record of 
the movement. Similarly, the literature of a 
race may be of unequal worth. Actually, its 
racial undercurrent notwithstanding, some of 
the writing of the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment almost passes into the literature of a 
movement. It never completely loses its 
racial trend though its promises of justice 
and well-being belong to the New rather than 
to the Old Testament. All this I noted as I 
poured over the many Notes on the Scriptures 
during this wonderful leisure time in the 
doctor’s office. 

Not all my leisure was spent in this way. 
These Bible studies were preparing me for my 
boy-preaching and also for my later in- 


tellectual development. By these studies I 
reached, what many of my contemporaries 
did not reach, a complete understanding of 
the difference between sacred and profane 
literature. There was no mystery about the 
distinction. And there was no superstition 
about the matter. Sacred literature was the 
literature of a cause, an underworld of 
struggle, of poverty, of outcast unrecognised 
prophets, spokesmen of the common people. 
It was the study from the gutter and within 
the gutter challenging with the blast of its 
trumpet the halls of the edifices of oppression. 
Profane literature was the accepted, over- 
world literature of the time. The accepted 
writing, sometimes ugly, sometimes beautiful, 
that was received as normal and had no 
danger for the forces of sin that ruled the 
world. 

Whilst I rejoiced in this study of sacred 
literature, I also developed a simple, hearty, 
common taste for a very special kind of pro- 
fane literature. One day I bought a five-cent 
Nick Carter booklet for one penny. That was 
the first of quite a library of these five-cent 
Nick Carters. As funds permitted, I would 
buy these same stories in 15 cents form. My 
interest in the exploits of Nick Carter was 
intense and so thoroughly had I studied him 
that I could have written his biography. One 
of the stories introduced me to a caricature 
of Emma Goldman, entitled Emma Silverman 
and the Anarchists. That title has always 
stuck in my memory. Nick Carter kept me 
sane and certainly did me no harm. It did 
not make me believe in prison or crime. It 
never turned me from my Bible studies nor 
from my religious purpose. I merely saw in 
Nick Carter a champion of Right. I idealised 
the tales and adventures. I am quite sure 
that this reading made nothing but a good 
impression on me, We often get out of our 
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reading what we put into it. Later, as a Boy 
Preacher, I would turn up at a meeting with 
the Bible in one pocket. and Nick Carter in 
the other. It was good fun, kept my mind 
healthy and clear and saved me from much 
hypocrisy. To this day, I enjoy “low-brow” 
reading. If is no longer Nick Carter. But it 
is just as adventurous, and just as simple. 

Sometime in April 1955, 1 came across a 
poem entitled Nick Carter by Newman Levy. 
I do not suppose that Mr. Levy and I have 
much in common. At one time he was Assis- 
tant District Attorney for New York. He has 
been Counsel for the Prosecution and Counsel 
for the Defence in a number of murder cases. 
This is the legal life and I know the apology 
made for leading it. I doubt if it has an 
ethical explanation. Like all professionalism 
its explanation jis mostly economic. Mr. Levy 
has written for the stage and is a man of 
literary talent.. He entertains but does not 
help to change society. To me he is a.man 
without true vision or true purpose. However, 
he has put his appreciation of Nick Carter into 
verse. By so doing, he reminds me of one of 
my youthful pleasures and one of my methods 
of education, from away back in 1901-2. I 
cannot refrain from reproducing part of the 
poem. 


The years have flown rapidiy by me 
Since I was a youngster of ten, 

But the sound of a name still awakens 
The thrill of my boyhood again. 


There was never a man like Nick Carter, 
The idol and pride of my youth, 

The terror of killers and robbers, 

The peerless, unbeatable sleuth. 


* * * * 


For Nick was as brave as a lion, 

He’d the brawn and the muscle of ten, 
And his eyes, flashing hypnotic power, 
Could subdue the most desperate men. 


Concealed in the folds of his garments 

Were pistols of formidable size. 

Also costumes, beards, wigs, and moustaches 
If he needed a sudden disguise. 


At times he’d appear as a sailor, 
A scrubwoman, parson, or hick, 


And so great was his skill as an actor 
That you'd never suspect it was Nick. 


He would enter the lair of his foemen 
Without the least vestige. of fear. 

In his eyes was a cold, steely glitter; 
On his face a contemptuous sneer. 


But some rat would be sure to betray him 

And they'd seize him and bind him with ropes, 
Then they'd toss his limp form in the river, 
And they’d think he was finished—the dopes! 


Or perhaps they’d set fire to the building 
Where he lay to a powder keg bound, 

Or they’d dig a deep pit and they’d plant him 
About fifty feet under the ground. 


You might think that these stunts would 

disturb him, 
But such trifles could never faze Nick, 
For he knew he would quickly be rescued 
By his faithful aides, Patsy and Chick. 


For behold, there as chief of the bandits, 
Was Chick, in each hand a big gat, 

And behind him, his loyal lieutenant 
Stood grinning, Hibernian Pat. 


Then swiftly they’d round up the scoundrels 
And hustle them off to the pen, 
And the world would exclaim in amazement, 
“Nick Carter has done it again!” 


No, there never was one like Nick Carter, 
The idol and pride of my youth, 

The terror of killers and robbers, 

The peerless, unbeatable sleuth. 


This good time came to an end. After only 
a few months the doctor decided to go 
abroad to Uganda, as a medical missionary. 
I received from him four weeks’ wages and a 
gift and that was the end of my first job. My 
next situation was as office-sweeper in the 
National Press Agency. 

From my gusto at the exploits of Nick 
Carter, “the unbeatable sleuth”, my one great 
relief from piety and the purpose of my vision, 
my background of leisure as it were, I come 
to the events of the important year, 1902. 
This was the year of real development, the 
year when, step by step, I grew, not only 
physically, but mentally, 
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‘9. MY DEBT TO-THE RAJAH 


In January 1902, His Highnegs, ‘Sir Madlio 
Singh, the Maharajah of deypore, visited 
London. I remember well this visit which 
was given much publicity at the time, The 
Rajah had the courage to cling to the super- 
Stition in which he was reared. He brought 
with him, as his most treasured possession, 
“a travelling god”. This was the subject of 
much trivial distortion in the press. 

At this time, I rejoiced in being a villager 
of the great Metropolis of London. I did not 
feel that I was only a villager but the 
Rajah’s visit startled me into a recognition 
of that fact. It cured me of my London pro- 
vincialism. It made me realise that the world 
was not entirely Christian. It prepared me 
to gain more from the Wednesday lectures 
delivered ‘by the Rey. Mr. Buss than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

‘Up to the time of the Maharajah’s visit, my 
vision had been crabbed. The world to me 
was London; and, as I realised to my surprise, 
not all London. The other countries of the 
world did not exist for me. The dominions 
of the British Empire meant nothing to me. 
Scotland was a kind .of no-man’s land, .a 
hidden and impossible Tibet beyond some 
mighty wall, leagues upon leagues distant 
from the place in which I lived. I realised 
that there was a country called England be- 
cause I lived ‘in the chief city of that country. 
I‘knew, of course, that there were other cities 
in England. I knew their names but.they were 
not nearly so important as the names of the 
shops in the small part of London in which I 
had heen horn and reared. England was but 
a suburb of London iust as London itself was 
but a suburb of Clerkenwell. I had not 
thought of a vital time before the present: of 
any city but London; of any London beyond 
the city. Clerkenwell and Islington. I.did pay 
a faint tribute to the reality of Highgate but 
asa place I sometimes visited on a horse tram, 
This seemed the back of beyond to me and 
merely gave character and reality to the part 
of the city in which I lived. I.was.thoroughly 
ignorant and rejoiced in my ienorance. I 
was indeed the perfect London villager. Were 
I a Christian now as I was then, I would say 
that it was vredestined in ‘the stardust that 
His Highness of Jevpore should travel from 
India to London in order that I might ‘be 
cure? of my Clerkenwell complacency 

Of course. in some strange kind of wav. T 
knaw that there had been a past for I had 


seen many evidences of it in-Clerkenwell. I 
accepted that there must bea world peopled 
even as Clerkenwell was peopled. It was all 
gloriously vague. History, geography, every. 
thing beyond the immediate locality of my 
experience was an indefinable alienism. My 
mind refused to form.any impression of a true 
wide-view of the past, just as it declined to 
form ,any impression .of the distant in point 
of space. For all practical purposes, the 
world outwith London and the world before 
now was a ghost-land. I .understood that 
there was a world that was not .Christian. 
But it was not the world jin which I lived. It 
was not the world of my experience. I could 
not conceive of it having any connection, any 
practical transport association with that real 
world of my .understanding, the world called 
Christian. It was a wonderful world of magic 
and myth; ,and it seemed to me that in order 
to enter into relations with it, I would have 
to possess Aladdin’s lamp. The once so real 
and Jiving past was not .a world that had 
functioned in time, and had heen lived from 
meal to.meal, but .a caveland of Christmas 
make-believe. I was atypical Londoner and 
in some respects a typical Christian. What 
wonderful universal understanding and.cosmic 
comprehension belongs,to the orthodox mind! 
This narrowness of visian was,ended by the 
Rajah’s visit. One fine Janyary morning 1 
awoke and having an inordinate interest in 
the daily press I purchased.a newspaper which 
informed me in glaring headlines of the visit 
of “the Maharajah and his God”. This in- 
trigued me and I purchased other papers, 
until at last I was familiar with several 
headings, such as “The God in the Car”, “The 
Rajah with the Image” and “The Rajah with 
the God”. Under these captions, the London 
press made its readers understand that the 
Rajah had brought with him to Britain the 
image of his family god, Sri Krishna. The 
visit of this pocket god caused no little sensa- 
tion in certain religious circles. A silly season 
discussion resulted andthe Rajah and his god 
was, to me, not just something printed in the 
papers but a record impressed for all time on 
my memory. I felt gratitude. not horror. I 
was grateful to the Rajah for his uncompro- 
mising allegiance to the orthodoxy of his fore- 
fathers. His orthodoxy made me a heretic. 
‘The Rajah’s god was a substantial fact. It 
had invaded my petty little world. It had 
brought hame to me the reality of other cities 
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and other religions. It had made known to 


-me, as no mere study could have done, the 


fact that Christianity was not the religion of 
the world. It had forced me to realise that 
despite my unawareness there was an Oriental 
theology beyond the pale of Christian ortho- 


-doxy. I learned of the researches that had 


been made by scholars like Max Muller and 
Goldstucker. I noted their names for future 
study. I learned of the Vedas, the Upanishads, 
and Bhagavad Gita. All had been translated 
and must. be studied. I learned of Sir Edwin 
Arnold who translated the last work under 
the title of Song Celestial. The hero of this 
great epic was Sri Krishna, the god of the 
Maharajah of Jeypore. 

_ Previously. I had believed that Jesus called 
Christ was the only incarnation of god. Now 
I learned with wonder that Sri Krishna was 
the most perfect incarnation of the supreme 
deity. He was the guide, philosopher and 
friend of the warrior Arjuna in the greatest of 
battlefields within the historical or living 
memory of man. In heroism, wisdom, love, 
and justice. Krishna was beyond all others. 
Such was the Hindu conception. Krishna 
possessed miraculous power, both passive and 
active, and was godin man. To the Christians 
he was a myth. But to the Rajah, their poor 
Christ was a myth. Here was a pretty con- 
flict. It stirred my parochial London mind 
to its very depths or shall we say shallows. I 
found it difficult to subscribe to the rigid 
theory of Christian incarnation. I could not 


‘contend well for the absolute reality of the 


deity of Christ when I was mocked by the 
shadow of Krishna Incarnate. The world 
had grown real and the laws beyond my realm 
of experience had become fact. A bad be- 
ginning for a Christian Boy Preacher. . I had 


_ ceased from being a London villager. I was 


a citizen in embryo of the world. 

I was erateful to the Rajah for a further 
lesson. His Highness was not satisfied to 
carrv round with him one god. He had also 
broucht with him to London the image of his 
household deity, Sri Gopalji. He worshipped 
this deitv every day before he discharged any 
temporal duty or had broken his fast. To the 
‘lotus feet” of this image, he offered every 


morning and evening fragrant flowers and 
the leaves of the Tulsi plant, smeared 
with sandalwood paste. He recited certain 
formulae and made certain gestures, as en- 
joined in the Hindu scriptures. 

I viewed this symbolism of image worship 
as ridiculous. Ridiculous, not because the 
god was alien, but because such worship was 
ridiculous. The strange god by a process of 
parallelism drove home a fundamental truth. 
How could I develop my sense of iconoclasm 
at the Rajah’s conduct, unless I drew an 
analogy and obiected to the image worship of 
the Catholic Church, to the images of the 
Babe, Mary, and Christ in his maturity? I 
pondered over this question of image worship. 
I wondered how much idolatry was implied 
by the minister in the Anglican Church 
turning towards the east. I wondered how 
much image worship was involved in the Holy 
Communion. I wondered if it was any worse 
to worship the image of Krishna, with in- 
cantations and flowers and Ganges water, 
than to baptise with Jordan water and to 
kneel before the Cross. 

Without doubt I was indebted to the Rajah. 
I was to live for a long time in the realm of 
metaphysics. It was to be a slow reluctant 
journey. my descent to the mother earth of 
economic. social and individual reality. I was 
concerned with theology, miscalled religion, 
where I should have worried over economics. 
I had no sense of sociology. I was a typical 
priest in the making but the Rajah set my 
feet on the path of understanding. He helped 
me to make the first descent from heaven to 
earth. from the unreal to the real, from the 
world of cloudiand to that of matter, of social 
life and struggle. I had lost Christ, although 
I was. as yet. 1nconscious of the fact. without 
finding Lord Krishna. Subconsciously, I had 
liauidated the incarnation in understanding. 
J was under a debt of eternal obligation to the 
Rajah because he declined to visit London 
without bringing with him, from the back- 
woods of the Hindu religion, an image of his 
fod. An Indian Rajah, an ancient image and 
the latest in motor cars: and I ceased from 
heing the London villager and was en route 
to losing completely my Christianity. 


10. THE BOY PREACHER EVOLVES 


Following uvon the incident of the Rajah 
and his gods. was the wisdom that came from 
attending the lectures on The Religions of 
The World by Mr. Buss. These lectures were 


delivered between Avril 9 and July 25. 1902. 
Thev took me to Egypt, to China, India and 
Siam. IT was introduced to Confucius, Rrahma. 
and Buddha. These lectures caused me to 
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ees 


think on Atheism and forced me to reflect 
on the failure of Christian missionary work 
among the Hindus. My notes* reveal the 
narrowness and bigotry of my mind but they 
also promised a broadening of vision. Here 
and there were flashes of heresy. 

In June 1902, I wrote, duplicated and cir- 
culated my essay on The Last Days. The 
essay opened clumsily. 

Throughout this great “Christian Land’— 
nay, throughout all the lands where white 
men rule, and over which the “Christian Flag” 
flies, there are to be found goodly men who 
cannot understand why men allow themselves 
to be drugged, step by step, down the “road 
to ruin” without making an effort to save 
themselves; who, on the contrary, refuse to 
be rescued. Yet these goodly and earnest 
men, who would be shocked to think that 
they did not practise what they preached, are 
doing the selfsame, only on a much larger 
scale themselves. To show my readers to what 
I refer, I would have them consider the 21st 
chapter of St. Luke, verses 9-30; the 15th 
chapter of St. Mark, verses 7-31; and the 24th 
chapter of St. Matthew, verses 6-30, all of 
which deal with the second coming of our 
Lord. What I want to call attention to is the 
statement of Christ concerning the Last Days.* 

Thus I drifted into real contact and conflict 
with the world. I held unannounced and 
not very successful meetings in various parts 
of Holloway. This took me away from Clerk- 
enwell for I was somewhat shy about making 
my first efforts at speaking in my home area. 
Holloway was sufficiently far from Clerkenwell 
to overcome this shyness and yet not too far 
away to have easy access to my home. There 
I continued to speak and things moved fairly 
easily until October 1902. I read the adver- 
tisement of an evangelist by name John 
Willoughby Masters asking for the let of rooms 
for Mission Services. I was disappointed at 
the social inactivity of the Anglican Church 
and felt keenly the ineffectiveness of my own 
isolated evangel. The advertisement spurred 
me. I wrote to Mr. Masters offering assistance 
and suggesting an alliance. He responded and 
we opened a Christian Social Mission at the 
Assembly Rooms, 5 Russell Road, Holloway. 
The meetings were advertised as being con- 
ducted by “The Lyrical Gospel Herald, assisted 
by Master Guy Aldred, the Boy Preacher.” 

Willoughby Masters was the Lyrical Herald. 


*See Appendix 1 for author’s notes on these lectures. 
*See Appendix 2 for full text of essay. 


He was a powerfully-built man of about sixty 
possessed of a beautiful singing voice. His 
preaching was far too orthodox for my liking, 
although he did express the need for genuine 
social service. His gospel was not altogether 
other-worldism. Yet he had no spirit of real 
challenge which to me was the essence of the 
Christian message. He had no idea of falling 
foul of established government or of being too 
radical politically. However, this mission 
brought me in contact with several noncon- 
formist ministers. I found that these ministers 
of nonconformity were rabidly and stupidly 
orthodox, lacking the scholarship I had en- 
countered in the writings of several of the 
Church of England clergy. My reading at this 
time consisted of discussions on religion 
by Anglican authors. This was.not due to any 
spirit of sectarianism for I was prepared to 
study whatever book came to hand so long 
as it promised to throw light on the subject. 

The narrowness of the preachers with whom 
I was associating led at times to somewhat 
unseemly incidents. 

As far as the winter weather permitted, the 
Christian Social Mission organised open-air 
meetings, usually at different corners along 
the Holloway Road. At one of these gather- 
ings, a local dissenting minister was invited 
to speak. He must have been attending a 
Christian Evidence Meeting, for he responded 
to our invitation by delivering a rancorous 
attack on Atheists in general and Charles 
Bradlaugh and Robert G. Ingersoll in parti- 
cular. I was a keen admirer of Thomas Hood 
at this time and delighted in his punning. 
Bad taste but excellent fun. This ministerial 
attack on Bradlaugh and Ingersoll made me 
recall Hood’s fighting challenge: “If their 
offence is runk, should your’s be rancour?” 
Hood may have framed the sentence a little 
differently, but this was the sense of it and 
the keynote of his poem. 

I followed this unworthy divine on the 
rostrum. I was indignant and bitter. The 
man’s manner was devoid of charity and he 
was wanting in grace. I felt no mercy. He 
had dishonoured our Mission and outraged 
Christian ethics. And he was so damnably 
complacent, so smugly self-righteous, so 
certain of his own salvation. I felt that if 
Christ had died to save him, he must have 
died in error. The man’s hypocrisy stood in the 
way of his salvation. I could not imagine so 
much unctuousness being welcomed in heaven. 
Even hell might have disdained to receive 
gladly such thin-lipped villainy. There was 
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nothing: robust.or virile about the man’s slan- 
der. He was a mincing libeller: And so obvious. 

I attacked: him without:a moment’s hesita- 
tion, much to the joy of His Majesty’s not too 
believing. liege subjects who formed the 
meeting. I pointed out that I had- read 
nothing. of either Bradlaugh or Ingersoll: 
Supposing these men: were immoral in their 
lives, as he suggested, it did not follow that 
their immorality. proceeded. from their belief 
or unbelief. He had not established any 
connection. Further, the speaker had not 
instanced the immorality. He had charged 
the offence in general terms without supply- 
ing the details. I had no interest in the 
details but I did want to be sure that. the 
charge was founded: on fact. The speaker 
had deduced immorality from the ideas that 
Bradiaugh and Ingersoll expounded, not by a 
process of reasoning, but from sheer force’ of 
prejudice. In my view, one could hold views 
that might imply licence, without being 
licentious. He had' not sought to understand 
the ideas. To my mind, he had offended 
doubly. He had charged without proof and 
without any regard to fact; and he had 
asserted: without conforming to the laws of 
logical. deduction and: induction: 

I supported my protest by: stating that I 
had vivid recollections of reading accounts of 
the concrete expressions of immorality on the 
part. of Christian Ministers. The cloth had 
not been above practising seduction, adultery, 
and even proceeding: from passion to murder. 
The crimes of divines were notorious. If, 
therefore, the alleged but unproved immoral- 
ity of a Bradlaugh made Atheism immoral, 
the viciousness of a parson made Christianity 
vicious; On: the other hand, if it was con- 
tended that the vice of a Christian did not 
proceed from: his: Christianity, so, it seemed 
to me, that the immorality of an! Atheist did 
not, of necessity, proceed from his: Atheism. 
Speaking as a Christian, I expressed: surprise 
at Christidn governments punishing Chris- 
tidn’ parsons for immorality,.and’ not punish- 
irig Ingersoll: and’ Bradlaugh if they had been 
guilty of the crimes attributed to them. It was 
impossible for me’ to’speak with authority on 
ali that Brddlaugh and: Ingersoll represented; 
but: I expressed my belief in my reverend col- 
league’s tendency to lie unto the glory of God. 

This attack proved too’ much for my rever- 
end: friend’s mentality. He literally foamed at 
the'mouth and’ spoke‘under the influence ofa 
maleficient temper. He stutteringly averred 
that I was.a “child of Satan’. This coricept 


seemed to have: pleased: his: imagination: and 
he! played with: the. conceit for quite: a while. 

The: performance’ did. not impress me 
overmuch’ because I had read very’ strange 
commentaries on: the Bible and: already was 
toying with the idea,.entertained by the:early 
Christians, that.there:were two:God concepts: 
the: God: of: mere: creation, an. evil deity;. and 
the Good God—of Re-creation!! Later,.as:my 
acquaintance with Biblical lore extended, this 
assertion. pleased me:. In. the: Old Testament, 
the Devil is aways telling! the’ truth, whereas 
Jehovah's perspicuity' takes the opposite 
direction. 

I. withdrew from this. particular meeting in 
disgust. and’ left my. colleagues to their 
denunciations of Atheism, When I reached 
home I discussed- the entire’ matter with my 
grandfather.. His attitude’ was: typical of the 
man, He locked his: room and gave me a 
pamphlet by Ingersolli and: a small essay by 
Charles Bradlaugh and told: me to: “thank 
God for Charles: Bradlaugh”. 

What a turmoil: there. was. the next’ day in: 
the mission! hall!) Willoughby. Masters; the 
young lady’ who played the harmonium—a 
fundamentalist with-a:rather coy approach. to 
me—and the “culprit”, the rebellious boy: 
preacher, all’ engaged: inicriticism and rebuke. 
I emphasised the truth of what L had said'and 
insisted: on: the importance andi logic: of: the 
circular of: the Mission. we: had: issued: which 
averred:our full sympathy with. the best-in-all 
sects and no’sects: We wished to work out of 
the-old rut, and to draw’ together companion- 


able souls: by the common bonds of spiritual. 


brotherhood. and: mutual consideration. 
There: was a truce: at the end and‘I con- 
tinued. to’ work with this Mission. Time was 
devoted to visiting the: tenements and slums 
of North London. Despite the desire to 
maintain: an outward’ respectability, there 
was much‘ unhappiness and‘ want within: most 
of the homes; The poor took: their poverty 
for granted but endeavoured to. ease their lot 
by whining and small trickeries; I have a’ 
feeling! of sorrow rather than‘ of anger at the 
people’ who’ live’ on their wits, especially ina 
small way. I had’ that same. feeling then: 
I knew’ poverty and'lived in poverty, although 
it-did not outlaw me'entirely. And I had the 
understanding’ to realise that when the poor 
man. or woman. lived by trickery, it was a 
constant drag: There was'no conclusion; only a 
continuous soul-destroying hopeless struggle. 
They whined and‘ cringed’ when they should 
have stood erect’ and have challenged: their 
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economic superiors, as they considered them. 
It was a case of empty bag and full bag. I 
had sympathy because I realised that the 
well-groomed suits of clothes with money in 
the bank had cringed their way to place and 
power. How do men become judges? By 
learning or by cringing? How do theologians 
become bishops and primates? By learning 
or by cringing? The answer is clear. The 
cringing actually continues. But it is cringing 
with a prosperous background and it assumes 
the style of manners, etiquette, order of rank, 
and all that. It is sheer paganism. I despise 
and hate paganism when it masquerades as 
Christian society. 

I did not confine my Boy Preacher activity 
to Holloway. I went into the East Central 
district and worked with a mission that prided 
itself.on the rumber of blankets it gave to 
the poor. With what sadness I noted the 
attitude of the poor! How they pandered and 
fawned in order to get one of those blankets! 
What poor souls they were! 

This concept of charity was not confined to 
the outside work. I smile as I remember the 
packed Sunday school on those Sundavs when 
we distributed oranges and sweets! This was 
an inducement to regular attendance. But it 
never worked out. They came in crowds on 
Orange and Sweet Sunday. Next Sunday the 
benches would be sparsely filled. How thev 
knew when to come and when not to come I 
never discovered. 

Charity—meaning the condescending be- 
stowal of surplus shoddy and the obseauious 
acceptance of same—and wordlv_ success, 
hearts set on treasure in this world, were the 
keynotes of the Christian work in which I 
found myself involved. There was no joy in 
such work. It outraged my faith and de- 
stroyed my zeal. One illustration will suffice. 

As a Boy Preacher I spoke at the Mission 
Hall in King’s Cross Road, not far from the 
police station. One Sunday, I was the second 
of two speakers. There was a short prayer, two 
hymns, and a short Bible reading. There was 
a chairman, thus making the assembv a cross 
between a meeting and a service. Mv fellow 
speaker was a carter by trade, a sturdy man, 
proud of his home and informative regarding 
his devotion to it. He worked long hours for 
a small wage but spent all his spare time in 
ministry work. He was the true zealot. As 
part of his belief in Christianity, he stood 
boldly for total abstinence. He was most de- 
Cidedly the enemy of the public house and 
much opposed to the Church of England 


for its investments in the drink traffic. 

He spoke powerfully against intoxicating 
liquors and he illustrated his arguments by 
personal experience in a way that amazed 
me. I was with him in his denunciation of 
the brewer, the distiller, and the publican. 
His illustration I found impossible. He ex- 
plained how poor were the carter’s wages and 
added that he had bought his own house, that 
it was well-furnished throughout. He was 
able to let rooms to persons who earned far 
bigger wages than he did. How was this done? 
By being a total abstainer whereas most of 
the lodgers spent their money in booze and 
consequently never saved and never secured 
home comforts! 

This was too much for me. When I got up 
to speak I said that the reasoning was false 
although the cause was good. If, in a crowd, 
people were of unequal height and one man 
stood on a pedestal he might be able to 
see over the heads of his fellows. If, however, 
all stood on stools of the same depth, matters 
were exactly as they were before. If all 
boozers became total abstainers, it would not 
mean that they would be able to let out rooms 
in their own houses; it might mean only that 
they bought smaller houses in which to live 
themselves. It would lessen the number of 
lodgers and therefore lessen the power to let 
rooms. 

This purely logical argument annoyed my 
carter friend and the mission organisers. I 
was not invited to speak again. I am quite 
sure that my Christian brethren marked me 
down from that day as an infidel. 

On all sides, it was a sadly inefficient world 
and my kingdom was not of it. My concern 
was not with heaven after death. My purpose 
was heaven on earth. The Church was not 
showing the way. But that there was a way 
I believed. Slowly I was evolving into a 
Socialist. My theology was tinged with heresy. 
As a Boy Preacher I was a failure. I lacked 
the acceptance of mob psychology. I believed 
too strongly in the individua! soul of man. 
I was too much of a Christian to be satisfied 
with a pulpit that was subservient to 
Mammon. I. believed in Jesus and him 
crucified. I felt that so long as the common 
people had to cringe in order to live, Jesus 
was being crucified in their persons. The Son 
of Man had to be delivered from these false 
social chains that bound them. My mind was 
not clear intellectually, but my vision, my 
emotional vision, was clearing. -I was seeing 
but still through a glass darkly. 


APPENDICES 


1. THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


As stated in Chapter 10, I attended a series 
of Wednesday noon-day lectures on “The 
Religions of the World”, deivered by Mr. 
Buss at St. Anne’s & St. Agnes’ Church. I 
made notes on the main points in each 
address, and wrote a descriptive report around 
them. Myr. Buss read and corrected each 
effort. 

I copy the following paragraph, exactly as 
it appears in the manuscript book containing 
the reports of these lectures: F 


“My First Notes, being the purport of the ‘Wednes- 
day Lectures’ given by the Rev. S. Buss, LL.B., at St. 
Anne and St. Agnes, between and inclusive of April 9 
i a, 25, 1902, concerning ‘The Religions of the 

orld’.” 


At the head of each report I placed the 
date when the report was written down, as 
follows: 


No 1 ANCIENT EGYPT 13-4-1902 


“ ‘The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians’ was the 
subject of the lecture given by the Rey. S. Buss, at 
the aforesaid church, on the 9th inst. It was the first 
of a new course, and proved very interesting. The 
purport of it is given below.” 


No. 2 CHINA (CONFUCIUS) 16-4-1902 

“As one listened to the Rev. S. Buss’s discourse on 
Confucius. he was reminded of the words of the 146th 
Psalm: Put not thy trust in Princes. One recalled the 
denunciation of ambition by Wolsey in his famous 
address to Cromwell, of which. perhaps Shakespeare 
was more the author than the famous Cardinal. 
Trusting to Princes was the greatest folly and mis- 
fortune of the life of Confucius. He narrowed his 
genius to serve princes where he should have enlarged 
himself in the real service of mankind. He became 
the law-giver of the great, who scoff in high places— 
and declare there is no God, no right, no righting of 
wrong. nothing but power and purchase, where he 
should have become the prophet of the poor; the 
mouthpiece of the oppressed, of those who anguish 
and languish in misery and want; the burdened many.” 


No. 3 BRAHMA 23-4-1902 


“As I listened to the Rev. S. Buss’s lecture on 
‘Brahma’, I thought of Atheism and the failure of 
Christian Missionary Endeavour to come to grips with 
what is called or termed ‘Infidelity’.” 


No. 4 SIAM: BUDDHA FROM INDIA  30-4-1902 


“The Rey. S. Buss’s discourse on Buddha was more 
like a beautiful recital than a dinner-hour lecture. He 
ances largely from Sir Edwin Arnold’s ‘Light of 
Asia.” 

“Porn a vrince, sheltered from disagreeable know- 
ledge by his father, in turn, the young prince dis- 


ed that perpetual youth was not the lot of man; 
thane eave! that pain existed, and that at last, 
there was death. Today, keen of eye and straight of 
limb; tomorrow—an object of pity. And then— 
silence!” 


These four lectures may be taken as typical 
of the series. The fifth lecture dealt with the 
religion of “the Jews”. It merely opposed the 
idea of Baal to the idea of God. This theme 
was developed better in the next lecture, 
treating of the religion of Syria. The seventh 
lecture introduced the audience to the busi- 
ness-like religion of the Ancient Roman; the 
eighth was on Druidism, and was picturesque, 
put traditional, and not living; and the ninth 
told us of Mohammedanism, and its great 
division into two irreconcilable sects. Their 
division into those who believe in oral tradi- 
tions, and those who subscribe only to the 
Koran, forced attention to the great similar 
division in Christendom. 

The introductions quoted tell part of the 
story. “Confucius” makes clear the fact that, 
as early as 1902, I believed in the emancipa- 
tion of the poor and insisted on a Theism of 
social righteousness. “Brahma” plunged me 
into an immediate and fatal consideration of 
Atheism. It implied the distinct need to 
study Freethought. The introduction to 
“Buddha” shows a distinct interest in the 
theory of the mortality of the soul, and its 
influence on human character and conduct. 
I was treading on dangerous ground, but my 
ideal was the service of the common people. 

Passages in these reports were priggish and 
not too promising, 

In the “Confucius” report, I wrote: 

“Although a great exponent of Atheism—the very 
name of which sends a cold shiver through one’s klood 
—he was good at heart. It may be said of him: He 
left the world a little better than he found it. That 


it was very little was not due to his Atheism, but to 
his error in serving princes.” 


Atheism made me shiver! This was bad! 
It menaced the progress of my thought. But 
the Atheist left the world better than he 
found it. Any failure was due to class associ- 
ation, not to his philosohy. This was good 
and promising. 


aoe report contained the following pass- 
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—-—. 


“Confucius was priest rather than prophet. If he 
had new wine he felt it might be conveyed in old 
bottles. Thus we find him, while still a young man, 
drawing up laws and reconstituting old Chinese cus- 
foms. In the blossom of Spring, he became a jail 
governor, because he thought it would give him power 
for good. Alas, men still think like that, even Christian 
men: as though the bad were predestined to afford 
the good an opportunity for place, expansion and 
success.” 


The concluding passage is not so good. It 
lingers with unction over the alleged miser- 
able passing into the tomb’s silence of the 
Chinese sage: 


“Failure followed failure. and the years went by. At 
last, acting on the advice of an ever faithful disciple, 
Confucius returned home to die, to become no more, 
to cease entirely, according to his hopeless gospel of 
Atheism. And so he died without joy or hope, a 
miserable man, broken-down by misfortune, enfeebled 
by age, his last cry being, instead of one of praise, cne 
hd hopelessness: ‘So little done, so much to 

or!’ 

Only a Pharisee could have described the 
death of Confucius in these terms. This is 
the comment of one menaced with intellect- 
ual death. 

As promised in the introduction quoted, 
the “Brahma” report considered very fully 
the question of Atheism and conversion of 
the Atheist to Theism. It contained many 
sentences that I feel should be quoted today. 
I make no apology for reproducing these 
excerpts from this first effort at descriptive 
reporting: 

“No one ever has been won over to the following 
of the one and Only True God by the believer who 
states, in the face of reasoning, and without any pre- 
tence to understanding or sympathy, that he believes 
because he knows, because he has had the experience 
of God. Special experience, private revelation, is 
neither experience nor revelation. It is worthless 
evidence.” 

“God's thought of himself must be written in the 
heavens or the earth, in the heart and the mind of 
mankind. It must not be whispered like some old 
wife’s tale and noised abroad like a plague, a scandal 
from hell. God's thought of himself must be full, 
open and free—a real message to all mankind.” 

“Many seek and so few find. Vision without charity 
is faith without redemption. That is, no revelation, 
no knowledge, no grace, no godliness. 

“Men are Atheists only because Theism has failed 
to satisfy them and Theists do not understand them, 
do not understand their fellow creatures, their fellow 
children of God. That is an indictment of the 
Theists.” 

“The unbeliever is the believer, revolted by cant, 
seeking the spirit of service, rather than the letter of 
prayer. He is concerned with the fruit of faith, the 
works of the spirit, not the mysticism of indulgent 
self-reverie. He may be wrong: he is wrong: but what 
a wonderful garden of God he demands—a wonderful 
garden of loving and understanding and service. Has 
not even this despised Atheist a revelation also? Me- 
thinks the Sun of Faith is no respecter of windows. 


Its rays are not limited to creeds nor its light to 
special churches. It floods the world with light and 
illumines through every soul. Naturally, if God is, 
even Atheism must be a message of Theism. How 
could it be otherwise?” : 

“Atheists are our brothers and not our enemies. 
The Atheists’ and unbelievers’ arguments must be 
treated of and disproved, clause by clause, until they 
recognise the fallacy attending their respective un- 
beliefs. Evidently the Rev. S. Buss realises the truth, 
for each lecture, each subject, brings us to a point 
nearer God, to a clearer demonstration of the radiance 
of the divine existence.” 


It is wrong to take pride in one’s achieve- 
ments: but I confess to my humanness. I 
was not quite fifteen-and-a-half years of age 
when I penned these comments. I have them 
before me now in my boyish handwriting; 
and I feel a glow of pride as I read now what 
I wrote then. 

This is how the report on Brahma con- 
cludes: 


“The Hindoos, says Mr. Buss, have no personality, 
no history; dates there are none. For does the 
Universal date itself? Does divine Harmony need a 
register? Satan may need a log book but God is not 
an attorney. He is the Father of all—the ever sus- 
taining Harmony. . . . One day men will know history 
for the nightmare of time, the story of fraud and 
crime, of Satan's challenge to God, the record of man’s 
ignorance! History—how the love of kings conquered 
the love of truth! 

“No personality; no history; no dates. Mr. Buss 
says this is Hindooism. What a wonderful idea! Just 
Being! Being as Being, Being without apology, Life! 
Just Being. What a forecast of what shall be.” 


The Brahma report shows that I was 
leaving nothing to miracle. Reason was the 
supreme guide. It was realised that non- 
belief involved counter-beliefs. Very few 
Christians seem to grasp this fact. So I must 
have been very near heresy, though I did not 
suspect it at the time. Despite the outward 
orthodoxy of my creed, inwardy there was the 
faintest spark of revolt, and I was single- 
eyed. Whatever was thought should be 
proclaimed. 

Buddha, in these reports, wins my sorrow- 
ful regard: 


“And so the prince turned from kingship as from 
vanity. He cast aside his rank and became a wander- 
ing missionary. He endeavoured to reform the Church 
of Brahma and merely negated it for the Church of 
Buddha. Founded against the terrible rites and cere- 
monies of Brahmanism; Buddhism has come to be 
one of the most idolatrous beliefs in the world. 

“As with Confucius, so with Buddha. we are com- 
pelled to note the darkness cast over his would-be- 
good life by the dismal thought of the eternal sleep.” 


A little patronising and self-righteous, so 
far as the form of expression is concerned. 
But the idea was not to pat Buddha on the 
cheek. I had sensed, for the moment, the 
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awful pessimism of life; had seen its horrible 
uselessness, and shrunk from its realism. 
Buddha’s saintly heroism came as a surprise 
even when related by Christian lips. So I 
seemed to patronise where actually I ap- 
proached with deep affection and respect. As 
yet it was impossible for me to stand alone. 
God and Immortality were essential props to 
my existence. But I dismissed with loathing 
“the undisguised polytheism of the Baby- 
lonians”, and rejoiced exceedingly in “the 
purity of the monotheism of the Jews”. 

The first report on Ancient Egypt was not 
so good as the reports on Confucius, Brahma, 
and Buddha. Thus there occurred a pitying 
reference to the Ancient Egyptian lower class 
worship of the elements of nature and of 
sacred animals! “Symbolical of their un- 
initiated state of being’! “Cannibalism”! 

“Excellent,” said Mr. Buss. He forgot to 
mention that Christianity centred about a 
cannibalistic propitiation for sin! That its 
theology was a perpetuation of Egyptian and 
other Pagan theology! That its rites and 
ceremonies had been handed down from a 
cannibal past! 


2. THE LAST DAYS 


After the opening paragraph reproduced on 
page 43, I quote the familiar saying: “Nation 
shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom.” Upon which I comment: 


“TI want you to consider, dear brethren; Is this say- 
ing of the Master a prophecy or a warning? Many, 
nay most people regard it as the former. I, for my 
part, consider it to be the latter.” 


The essay proceeds to discuss the Boer War, 
and comments on the policy and activity of 
Kruger, Botha, De La Rey, and De Wet. I then 
translate the saying of Jesus as follows: 


“Unless you give up worldliness, and seek justice and 
love, wars must be; and the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness will come through violence and chaos. It need 
not so come. Seek righteousness, and the Kingdom 
will come through peace. The Herald of the Kingdom 
need not be seated upon a charger. But if nations 
and men seek power and riches, and live by policy, 
then the world is doomed to destruction. The last 
days will be a devastation. Such is the meaning con- 
veyed by this prophecy and by the whole body of 
teaching of our Master Christ. ‘God has ordained it, 
wars are inevitable,’ is not the teaching of Christ. It 
is the defence of the politician who would plunge his 
country into war for the seeming benefit of a few 
who profit from havoc, suffering and destruction.” 


The third number of No Traitor’s Gait begins Part III (ready February 5). This 
describes the author’s transition from Boy Preacher to Atheist and Socialist 
Agitator. The reader will be introduced to the Rev. Charles Voysey, B.A., to H. M. 
Hyndman, and others, many of whom afterwards reached the House of Lords. 
It will end with his approach to the Anarchist Movement. 
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